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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

Public condemnation was swift and scathing upon the threat 
of a general railroad strike, to a degree and an extent never sur- 
passed; for a multiplicity of reasons, all cogent and sufficient. It 
was felt that it was nothing short of monstrous to propose such a 
thing in the present economic condition of the country, unless for 
cause immeasurably stronger than any that was suggested in this 
case. It was perceived that the strike would be a direct and con- 
temptuous flouting of a great agency of Government which had 
recently been constituted at the request of the very men who 
were organizing the strike, and which was looked to by the nation 
with a large measure of hope as calculated to avert precisely such 
disturbances. Perhaps above all, however, public disapproval 
was aroused by what was admitted to be the real purpose of the 
strike; a purpose concerning which, for almost the first time in 
such controversies, both the labor unions and the corporations, 
the Brotherhoods and the Directors of the roads, were in exact 
agreement. It was not to be a strike for higher wages, nor for 
shorter hours, nor for improved conditions of employment, nor for 
recognition of the unions. It was not to be a strike against the re- 
duction of wages last July, though that was the actual pretext and 
was the only issue upon which the rank and file of the men voted. 
It was to be a strike — though probably not one man in ten among 
the prospective strikers realized it or wished it — to compel the 
transfer of the railroads of the country from corporate to Govern- 
ment ownership and control. Memories of the Adamson law, and 
of the plasticity of the Government Railroad Administration dur- 
ing the war, moved ambitious labor leaders to think that under 
Government ownership they would be able to dictate terms and 
to exact concessions far more easily than under corporate control. 
It is gratifying beyond expression to have ground for believing 
that it was that feature of the strike threat that most aroused the 
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nation-wide reprobation and opposition of the people; for, let 
there be no mistake, that is the one supreme issue in the trans- 
portation problems of this country, which must at some time be 
fought out to a finish. 

Immeasurably gratifying, too, was the course pursued by the 
President in calling for what is colloquially known as a "show- 
down" on the question of the validity of the Railroad Labor 
Board and its orders. He purposed, as the first step toward set- 
tlement of the controversy, to find out whether that Board really 
amounted to anything as an agency of Government. If it did not, 
if it was futile, there was no occasion for its continued existence; 
the dust-bin yawned for it. But if it was not futile, its orders 
should be obeyed, or should be enforced, just as are those of any 
other department or bureau. Of course, the President's demand 
for a " show-down " was a two-edged sword. It applied to the rail- 
road corporations as well as to the labor unions; insisting that the 
authority of the Labor Board should be recognized by the one as 
well as by the other. We have said that the strike order was a 
direct flouting of that authority. But it is not to be denied that 
some time before there had been defiance of the Board by some of 
the railroad corporations. That was reprehensible, and would 
largely have vitiated the case of the companies in the strike con- 
troversy had they been one of the principal parties thereto. But 
they were not. Nominally against them, the strike was in fact 
threatened against the Government and the people who constitute 
the Government. 

The collapse of the strike, in such circumstances, was inevita- 
ble. The Brotherhood leaders realized that they could not hope 
to win a fight against the American nation and its Government, 
and so they called it off. In one sense the result was what Pres- 
ident Wilson called "peace without victory"; so far, that is, as 
the two nominal antagonists were concerned. The Brotherhood 
had to give up the strike, let the July wage reduction stand ap- 
proved, and postpone the drive for Government ownership. On 
the other hand, the railroad executives had to postpone their 
plans for another reduction of wages, and to face the prospect of 
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a substantial reduction of freight rates. But it was peace — or 
at least an armistice — with a genuine and important victory for 
the third and chief party in interest, the Public. It meant that 
there would be no disturbance of travel and transportation, no 
demoralization of the business which is hopefully struggling 
toward restored prosperity, and, above all, no flouting of public 
welfare and Governmental authority by either capital or labor. 
The President's potential intervention was effective. The Labor 
Board was proved to be valid and efficient. The Railroad law 
was vindicated as a part of the real law of the land. In such 
results there is cause for profound satisfaction; and for confidence 
that the maintenance of such a spirit will assure right settle- 
ments of all future renewals of the controversy. 

The Senate, acting against the counsel of its leaders, perpe- 
trated an unworthy bit of brutum fulmen in the passage of the bill 
for repealing Panama Canal tolls on American coasting vessels; 
its purpose in so doing being something into which it would not, 
for sheer shame, be pleasant to inquire. It quite ignored all three 
of the essential considerations which should prevail in dealing with 
the tolls question. The first is, whether for economic reasons it is 
desirable to seek remission of the tolls. The Canal, as the advo- 
cates of remission volubly and vociferously remind us, was built 
with American money. Yes; and it is not yet paid for, and it is 
not yet getting anywhere near to paying for itself. We have seen 
no reason for exempting any of the shipping which uses it and 
profits from it from the necessity of contributing its just share 
toward paying for the Canal. We have seen no reason why all the 
rest of the nation should be taxed to pay for the Canal, while those 
who use the Canal most are freed from tolls. The Suez Canal has 
long been so profitable that it has been necessary to reduce tolls 
from time to time in order that the dividends may not exceed the 
maximum permitted' by law. When the Panama Canal reaches 
that happy state, it will be time to consider reduction or abolition 
of tolls. The second consideration is the method of securing ex- 
emption for our shipping, provided it be economically desirable. 
Concerning that there can be no doubt. It must be done by dip- 
lomatic negotiation, not by act of Congress. It is indisputable 
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that the understanding of both countries in making the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was, that American shipping was to pay the 
same tolls as that of any other country. Exemption of our ves- 
sels would therefore involve amendment of the treaty, and that 
can be done only by the same powers and processes that originally 
made the treaty. This is practically conceded by the chief advo- 
cate of the bill which was passed by the Senate. Senator Borah 
is reported as saying that he supposed there would have to be dip- 
lomatic negotiations over the matter, if and after his bill was en- 
acted. Surely, then, in urging passage of his bill he was putting 
the cart before the horse. It is stultifying to enact legislation and 
then to seek approval of it by diplomacy. 

The third consideration is that of time. Had the initiative 
been left, as it should have been, to the treaty-making depart- 
ment of the Government, we could confidently have trusted to its 
discretion to select an appropriate time for the negotiations. We 
may be sure that it would not have selected the time of all times 
when there was danger of embarrassing if not of balking other 
diplomatic negotiations of incomparably greater importance. 
It may be desirable to relieve a favored class of American com- 
merce from the burden of paying its way. It is certainly im- 
measurably more desirable to relieve the entire nation and the 
entire world from the burdens of needless armaments. Years 
ago President Wilson asked for repeal of a former exemption 
act in order that he might not be embarrassed or handicapped in 
some unspecified diplomatic transactions which were vaguely 
referred to as possible in the future; and on that ground Congress 
made a favorable response. In the present case the act of the 
Senate was to be deprecated because of the danger that it might 
embarrass immediately impending transactions of the most spe- 
cific character and of transcendent importance. We have hope 
that such embarrassment will not be realized. But if it is not, 
that will be simply because the action of the Senate will be re- 
garded as mere "buncombe" not to be seriously taken and cer- 
tain not to be confirmed by the House of Representatives. But 
is that a dignified or worthy light in which to regard the Senate of 
the United States? 
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The ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany was ef- 
fected in gratifying fashion. All the Republican votes were cast 
for it save two; the votes of those two Senators who, however con- 
siderable their ability, are above all others habitually inclined to 
eccentricity of course and to disagreement with their colleagues. 
It is related of Anthony Trollope that at a dinner or in a drawing- 
room, hearing imperfectly some statement made by someone at 
the other end of the room, he would roar with full diapason, "I 
totally disagree with you, sir! What was it you said?" On 
the Democratic side a few more votes were recorded against than 
for ratification; but it will not be invidious to observe that the 
minority — a numerous minority — favoring ratification included 
most of those who are esteemed as the intellectual and moral lead- 
ers. Ratification was therefore performed in an exceptionally 
impressive manner, auspicious of a fine degree of patriotic cooper- 
ation in the further settlements and readjustments consequent 
upon the ending of the war. 

The universally regretted death of Senator Knox suggests an- 
other rebuke to those laudatores temporis acti who are constantly 
harping upon the decline and degeneracy of the United States 
Senate. It is easy to count upon the fingers of one hand the Sen- 
ators who, even in the "golden age" of that body, outranked him 
in the genius of legislative statesmanship. It is impossible to 
name any who surpassed him in patriotic integrity and devotion. 
His services to the nation, both in the Cabinet and in the Senate, 
were so great that at this nearness to them few observers can have 
the sense of perspective and proportion to estimate them aright. 
They were crowned, of course, by his efficient leadership of the 
opposition to the Covenant of the League of Nations, in which he 
distinguished himself with constructive as well as destructive pro- 
posals. Not more than once or twice in all our history has it 
been the happy fortune of any Senator to participate in a greater 
service to the nation than that; and the pain of his loss is in a 
measure mitigated by the fact that he lived to see his course ap- 
proved by the people and vindicated by the logic of events with a 
fulness and emphasis unsurpassed in history, and to see the 
crowning detail of the work, and the one to which he especially ad- 
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dressed himself — the making of peace with Germany — substan- 
tially assured. It would have been grateful to have him spared, 
to vote for ratification of that treaty. It was a splendid tribute 
to his statesmanship that, though he died before the vote was 
taken, the influence of his words and work remained potent to as- 
sure the right result. 

From the point of view of sentiment, and of piety, the greatest 
possible interest invests the paying of international honors to 
"unknown" soldiers of the World War. Such tributes, at the 
Arc de Triomphe, at Westminster and at Arlington, are a due 
memorial service to the heroic dead and also, we must believe, are 
vital and valid bonds of irenic affection among the nations which 
participate in them. But they have a still more profound and 
profitable significance, in the reminder that "common mortals", 
so obscure that their very names are unknown, are the partici- 
pants in and victims of war, no less than the great commanders 
whose names are inscribed in the Pantheon and in the Hall of 
Fame. There is truth in Cowper's lines, that — 

War's a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

But now kings have become subjects and subjects kings. The 
recognized danger of war now lies not in the will of kings, but in 
the militarist emotions and passions of the people. The recogni- 
tion of the " unknown soldier" is a valuable admonition to bellig- 
erently-inclined peoples, that the issues of peace and war are now 
with them, and that by them must the costs of war be paid if they 
elect to play that game. 

" We falter on, now hoping, now despairing, 
And hour by hour drag out life's little span; 
They passed in one tremendous deed of daring — 
They lived for Honor, and they died for Man!" 



